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“Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; 
and to God the things that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii, 21. 


E history of the English martyrs will be treated on 
many points of view during the present year. I have 
already dealt with several aspects of it, and today I would 
turn your attention to two objections, which are commonly 
raised by our Protestant fellow-countrymen in order to 
elude, if possible, the force of the witness which their mar- 
tyrdom bears to the Catholic cause in this country. As I 
said in a recent letter, it is of vital importance to the future 
religious life of our country that the significance of the mar- 
tyrdom of English Catholics in the sixteenth century should 
at last be fully understood and comprehended. The whole 
period has been blurred and obscured by misrepresentation, 
and it is time that the truth should be clearly manifested. 
There are two main objections raised against the wit- 
ness of our martyrs. First that their death may be not 
unfairly compared with the death of those who were exe- 
cuted for heresy in the reign of Queen Mary; and secondly 
that the main reason for their condemnation was not their 
faith but their treasonable attitude. 


Martyrs UNDER QUEEN MARY 


With regard to the first objection it is necessary to point 
out that no Catholic is under any obligation of defending 
the wisdom or necessity of the action taken by Mary Tu- 
dor. Catholics themselves were widely divided in opinion 
at the time itself. Many, especially among the ecclesiastics, 
considered that undue harshness was being shown towards 
these heretics. It may, however, be fairly stated that they 
were essentially innovators who brought new and subversive 
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doctrines into the country; that they were largely inspired 
by foreign influences; and that they were guided by such 
men as Cranmer, who certainly can lay no claim to the re- 
spect of his fellow countrymen on the ground of either 
sanctity, or consistency, or courage. They may well be 
described as the religious Bolshevists of that period. If they 
were put to death it was not in virtue of new laws, but of 
the application to them of the ancient legislation against 
heresy. In this application of old laws the ecclesiastical au- 
thority had, in due exercise of its lawful jurisdiction, to de- 
clare the fact of heresy; it remained to the secular authority 
to apply the penalty. 


“Martyrs” UNDER HENRY, ELIZABETH, ETC. 


The case of the Catholics put to death by Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth and her successors is vastly different. They were 
in no sense innovators, but the upholders of the ancient re- 
ligious traditions of their country. There were no laws in 
existence that could be used against them. And so new 
laws unknown, both in the letter and in the spirit, to the 
legislation of any previous period in the history of England, 
had to be fabricated in order to bring about their con- 
demnation. To make them guilty of treason, acts, which 
had been for nearly a thousand years an essential part 0° 
the religion of Englishmen, were declared treasonable. And 
for this newly-fashioned treason they were put to death. Un- 
like the Protestants in Mary’s reign they had no design or 
thought of changing the succession to the Crown. They 
were in no sense revolutionaries but law-abiding Englishmen, 
strongly attached to the traditions, civil as well as religious, 
of their native land. 


THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS 


So far as the number of those executed under Mary is 
concerned, although it may be admitted that some two hun- 


1‘‘It may be a comforting reflection for a Roman Catholic that at 
least two-thirds of the martyrs who were burnt by Queen Mary would 
almost undoubtedly, had Edward VI survived, have been burnt in the 
normal course by the Church of England. . . . Although, unfortunately, 
Fox (for the purpose of his great monument of invective) and the other 
Protestant martyrologists were more concerned with the sufferings than 
with the opinions of the martyrs, there are strong grounds for Crosby's 
presumption that most of the victims belonged to those extreme sects 
of Protestantism against whom the Church of England showed the same 
relentless, uncompromising opposition as the Church of Rome.’’—‘‘Cran- 
mer and the Reformation Under Edward VI’’ (The Thirlwall and Glad 
stone Prize Essay, 1925), by C. H. Smyth. Chap. 1. 
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dred and eighty were actually put to death, this total bears 
no comparison whatever to the hundreds who suffered in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace under Henry VIII, or who were 
put to death in the West of England in 1549, or to those 
again who suffered after the rising in the North in 1569. 
And all these are in addition to the hundreds whose cause 
of martyrdom has been officially submitted to the judgment 
of the Holy See. It should be remembered that the rising 
in the West especially was of so essentially English a char- 
acter that it could be quelled only by the importation of 
foreign mercenary soldiers. We may fairly add to the above 
the thousands who were massacred in Ireland under Crom- 
well. Therefore I was fully justified in maintaining as I 
did recently that Catholics in England, and in Ireland too, 
were far worse treated than Huguenots in France, or Prot- 
estants in Belgium, Spain and Italy, where the assassinations 
of Protestants were the outcome of temporary, spasmodic, 
popular risings. In England, on the contrary, our Catholics 
were put to death by prolonged systematic persecution on 
the part of the Government itself, for it must never be for- 
gotten that the many hundreds of whom I have spoken 
would not have been put to death if they had been willing 
to renounce their allegiance to the Catholic Faith. Although 
the leaders in the risings might, with some inadequate show 
of fairness, have been put to death for resistance to au- 
thority, their numberless humble followers suffered for the 
Catholic Faith and for that alone. There is thus no com- 
parison whatever to be drawn between the Protestant here- 
tics put to death in the brief reign of Mary Tudor, and the 
Catholics who suffered capital punishment under Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth and her successors during a 
period of nearly 150 years. They stand in essentially dif- 
ferent categories. ‘ 


THE CHARGE OF TREASON 


I pass now to the question of loyalty—to the objec- 
tion that the main reason for the condemnation of the mar- 
tyrs was not their Faith but their treasonable attitude—and 
I maintain that no Englishmen have ever shown loyalty to 
the Crown more faithfully or in more difficult circumstances 
than our Catholic forefathers. Just as nowadays there is a 
definite contract between the sovereign and his people that 
he should profess himself to be a faithful Protestant and, 
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failing to do so has no claim whatever in law upon their 
allegiance; so in the days of Queen Elizabeth there was, in 
virtue of her coronation, a contract between her and her 
people to be a faithful Catholic, and in ceasing to be such 
she lost clearly all legal claim upon their allegiance. I do 
not know at the present day what machinery would have 
to be put in motion to declare a sovereign to have forfeited 
the Crown on the ground of religion, and his people to be 
free on that account from their allegiance. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth the machinery was clear and still recognized 
by all the Catholic world. It was the Pope who had the 
duty and the right to declare the fact that Elizabeth had 
publicly renounced the Catholic Faith, and was deserving 
of, and had incurred, excommunication. Her deposition was 
the natural consequence of such declaration. 


THE CATHOLICS AND THE EXCOMMUNICATION 


Some who have criticized my Lenten pastoral on “The 
passing of the Old Catholic Hierarchy and the creation 
of the New Elizabethan Church” have endeavored to con- 
fuse the two things. They are quite separate. The sentence 
of excommunication was clearly within the competence of 
the Holy See, as Christendom understood it in those days. 
The deposition was a logical consequence of that act of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and our English Catholics saw at once with 
wonderful perception that there was a clear distinction be- 
tween the two things. They could not question the fact 
that in the Catholic sense Elizabeth had become a heretic. 
They must have seen too that they were thereby freed in 
conscience from their allegiance to her; but they also clearly 
perceived that they were not thereby necessarily obliged to 
throw off that allegiance. This point of view undoubtedly 
caused astonishment in Rome; it was, as we know, ulti- 
mately accepted by the Holy See. Our forefathers seem to 
have said to themselves: “Yes, the Queen is a heretic, and 
she is treating us very badly indeed; but we are by no 
means prepared to look for a sovereign elsewhere. We are 
prepared to continue to ‘render to her the things that are 
Cesar’s,’ while refusing to allow her to demand from us 
the things that are God’s.” They remained loyal in obe- 
dience to her in all lawful matters, while refusing absolutely 
to obey her behest in matters where their duty to God was 
concerned. 
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THE PROTESTANTS OF NORTHERN IRELAND 


Their attitude is indeed in striking contrast to that of 
so many of our Protestant fellow subjects who, especially in 
Northern Ireland, have in recent political controversies not 
hesitated to declare that they would be obedient to their 
present sovereign only on condition of his remaining a 
Protestant. Such conditional loyalty—it may be said in 
passing—is very characteristically Protestant. The accusa- 
tion of treason, therefore, was a mere camouflage skilfully 
invented and sedulously employed by William Cecil to hide 
from justice-loving Englishmen the hideous truth that their 
fellow countrymen were being butchered, because they 
would not at the Queen’s bidding relinquish the religion of 
their forefathers. We know that he was fully aware of 
their loyalty, and admitted it in private intercourse; while 
he publicly called it in question in order to put them to a 
terrible death. Some of our Anglican friends often tell us 
that all that happened at the Reformation was that the 
Church of England washed its face. The truth is that the 
Elizabethan Church stained itself very deeply in the blood 


of Catholic Englishmen, and that stain has not yet been ob- 
literated or atoned for. The prelates of that Church for 
long years harried and persecuted their Catholic fellow 
countrymen, and strove to keep them deprived of their 
civil rights and liberties. 


IF THE ENGLISH KING LEFT PROTESTANTISM? 


I think we may be able to illustrate better the attitude 
of our Catholic forefathers towards Elizabeth if we con- 
sider the possible contingency that may arise at some 
future date in England. I have said already that by the 
present constitution of England the sovereign is obliged to 
declare himself a faithful Protestant; and were he to cease 
to do so, he would thereby forfeit his legal right to the al- 
legiance of his subjects. It is surely conceivable that a day 
may come when an English sovereign will feel unable any 
longer to declare himself a faithful Protestant. What then 
will happen? I do not know what procedure will be. fol- 
lowed, but I suppose some means would then be legally 
taken to declare that the bond of allegiance had ceased. 
How would such a contingency be faced by many English- 
men? There will certainly be a number who will declare 
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that, having a sovereign whom they respect and revere—as 
much as they do, so rightly, respect and revere His present 
gracious Majesty—they do not wish to be governed by any 
other. They will say: “Why should the King of England 
alone among all men be deprived of that liberty of con- 
science to which Protestants profess to attach so great im- 
portance? Why should he alone be deprived of the right of 
private judgment? It may be that legally he has lost his 
claim to our allegiance, but this allegiance we voluntarily re- 
new, whatever be the religion that he now professes.” Then 
we shall have some analogy between the attitude of Catholic 
Englishmen under Elizabeth and of the hypothetical Eng- 
lishmen of the future to whom I am alluding. But there will 
be this great difference: that in the case of our Catholic fore- 
fathers they renewed and maintained their allegiance, when 
every kind of injustice was being inflicted upon them. 

The contingency to which I refer will be of a very inter- 
esting character when it arises, as some day it undoubtedly 
will; for, whereas a few years ago the British sovereign was 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Dominions be- 
yond the seas, he has now, under the new development of the 
constitution of the Empire, become in reality King of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, King of the Free State of Ire- 
land, King of Canada, of Australia, King of New Zealand, of 
South Africa, and Emperor of India. While it is possible 
that Englishmen may then be still insistent on the Protestant 
character of their King, it is extremely unlikely that Canada, 
and Australia, and New Zealand, and South Africa, with 
their wholly independent governments, will attach the same 
importance to a matter of this kind. When that day arises 
the subjects of the Empire will do well to take for their ex- 
ample the English Catholics of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
who maintained their civil allegiance unbroken, in spite of 
the terrible treatment to which they were subjected. and 
gave thereby an example to all future ages of the way in 
which Catholics know how to render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, while rendering unfalteringly to God the 
things that are God’s. 





The Reasonableness of the 
Catholic Faith 


H. B. Loucunan, S.J. 


Reprinted from the “Southern Cross” 


HE present seems a fitting opportunity to discuss the 

reasonableness of the Catholic Religion, for we are 
hearing a lot recently concerning the views and disputes of 
members of the Church of England. The one point on 
which there seems to be some agreement is that the Church 
of Rome is wrong, because intolerant and unreasonable. 


Wuy Not Any RELIGION? 


One of the commonest assertions is that really it does 
not matter to what religion a person belongs; the essential 
thing is to be a Christian, to lead a straight, clean life, to 
harm no man, and to do good where one is able. On this 
principle, all religions are fundamentally the same; for in 
their own way each is aiming at the same thing; their dif- 
ferences are merely matters of taste. Some prefer to make 
religion consist in social service and do not wish to be both- 
ered with questions of doctrine; so the Salvation Army ap- 
peals to these people immensely. On the other hand, not a 
few prefer a certain amount of “social respectability” in 
their religion; hence these are best pleased with a religion 
that is under the guidance of Bishops, and which uses cere- 
monies and the external trappings of religion as an aid to 
feelings of devotion; for such people there is a great variety 
of religions to choose from; the personality of the preacher 
will be the deciding factor in the selection of the Church at 
which one attends. 

Now what is to be said about this attitude of extreme 
broadmindedness, which regards all religions as equally de- 
serving of praise? Briefly this: the attitude is perfectly 
reasonable, provided only that it could be shown that God, 
our Creator, is supremely indifferent as to what we may be- 
lieve about Him, or as to what we think are our duties to- 
wards Him. But is it reasonable to suppose this to be the 
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case? Hardly. For take on example from ordinary life: 
Is a parent quite indifferent whether his child believes he 
is the son of his reputed father and mother? Does he mind 
in the slightest degree what the boy thinks about the ante- 
cedents of his mother? Is the elder in any way interested 
as to whether the son thinks he is bound to go to school? 
Is the father quite satisfied with his child, provided only 
that the youngster does what he thinks is best? Obviously, 
every parent thinks it is a duty and a right to teach his chil- 
dren on these matters; and he thinks that his children are 
bound not to pick and choose. So it is with God. 

Moreover, if one religion is as good as another, although 
they teach contradictory views about God and His Mother 
and His Sacraments, then one would have to hold a strange 
view as a result. It would follow that one of the main rea- 
sons why God became man was not that He might teach us 
the truth concerning Himself, or tell us the things that 
He insisted that we should do. When we read the life of 
Christ, is it not much more reasonable to conclude that 
God is very much in earnest that we believe about Him- 
self the whole truth and only that truth which He re- 
vealed? 


Is AUTHORITY IN RELIGION REASONABLE? 


In South Australia today most men believe exactly the 
same thing about the foundation of the colony; about wire- 
less; about the earth’s revolving round the sun; about the 
Great War. Whereas about religion they are at sixes and 
sevens. Why the contrast? Because in the one case they 
accept a teaching authority, and in the other they do not. 
In the one case they realize immediately that they have not 
the time or the talent to find out things for themselves; 
and so they think it quite reasonable to take the word of 
someone else who knows better than they do. In fact, the 
greater part of our knowledge comes to us on the word of 
others (the state’s expenditure on education shows this 
plainly enough). Granting, then, that religion is of the 
supremest importance, and that God would hardly be 
equally pleased with whatever we thought and did, it is 
natural and it is reasonable to expect that there should be 
an authority to teach religion. 
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ANOTHER CONTRAST 


Some three hundred millions of Catholics scattered over 
the whole world have perfect peace of soul; they know they 
have reached finality in their search for the truth; they 
have no doubts; they are not torn with anxiety, wondering 
whether they are committing idolatry when they adore the 
Blessed Eucharist; nor are they uneasy when they sing the 
praise of Mary, a Virgin, though God’s Mother. Similarly, 
they have no doubt as to who is the authority in their 
Church; nor are they disturbed lest the result of long and 
patient investigation on the part of their Bishops may be 
rendered useless, because the verdict reached may be over- 
turned by a body of laymen, many of whom are not even 
believers in God. Now this uniformity of belief and this 
sense of peace and security is not only reasonable; it is 
precisely what ought to be expected in a Church organized 
by God for the teaching of His doctrine. 

On the other hand, the Church of England does not 
even dare to face the question whether or not she claims 
to speak with any authority on any question. For if to 
this query it answers, “Yes, such a claim is made,” then its 
own fundamental principle of the right of private judgment 
goes by the board. And if it answers, “No,” then it has no 
right to complain that its views are not accepted by its 
members; it has no right to call itself a Church, unless by 
a Church it means a sort of spiritual club, whose members 
are united merely by their having the same tastes and 
views in religious matters. As a consequence of this di- 
lemma, what do we find? The peace which the Master 
promised His friends? Hardly. Instead of peace there is 
civil war. Do we not read of the unedifying spectacle of 
the congregation rising up in protest against their minister? 
Of the police having to be called into dismiss the congre- 
gation? Of the minister having to be protected by the 
strong arm of the law from the avenging hate of his flock? 
Yes, these things sound strange. But they have occurred 
quite recently in the Church of England, and have been 
staged at Darwen, in Lancashire. Now the whole contro- 
versy could be settled by the Church authorities stating 
clearly and finally what is the Blessed Eucharist—for about 
its adoration the question has arisen. But even now, after 
months of bitter debate, not one single word of authorita- 
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tive teaching has come from the Bishops. And why not? 
Because they have no teaching to give.. Is this a reason- 
able position? At least, judging from the results, it hardly 
appears so. 

If the ordinary layman, who has no time to go into 
astronomical questions, must take his facts from reliable 
authorities, it is quite reasonable to do the same in re- 
ligious matters. Secondly, the Catholic Church and the 
Church of England present a very sorry contrast, when we 
are looking for peace and security and religious unity; 
and the contrast is due to this, that in one case there is 
teaching and governing authority, while there is none in 
the other. The facts, then, show that a teaching authority 
in religious matters is more than reasonable; it is a neces- 
sity. 











CHRIST A TEACHER 






The one fact that stands out clearly in the life of 
Christ Our Lord is that He was a teacher. He moulded the 
morals of His hearers; He claimed personal authority to 
change the laws given by God through Moses; He taught 
doctrine with unmistakable precision, insisting on the 
reality of His own Godhead; on the need of baptism; on 
the eternity of Hell; on the forgiveness of sin through the 
power which He conferred on man; on the need of eat- 
ing His flesh and drinking His blood; on God’s providence; 
on the necessity of prayer. There is an immense amount 
of doctrine authoritatively taught by Him. That He was 
very much in earnest that this teaching should be accepted 
there could be no doubt; for He threatens eternal penalties 
to those who wilfully reject it. 




















OTHERS AUTHORIZED TO TEACH 


But another fact is equally clear. Though He came to 
teach men, He came into contact with but few of them; 
for only once did He go outside the frontiers of the Holy 
Land; of His thirty-three years of life only three were 
spent in public. If He came to teach the whole world, how 
was it that He never entered the world’s greatest empires? 
The answer is obvious. His purpose was to institute a 
body of men who would themselves carry on His teaching. 
Hence He spent the three years of His public life almost 
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exclusively in the company of twelve men, whom He 
moulded and fashioned and filled with His spirit; and to 
these men He gave the order to “teach all nations.” And 
not merely to these men personally was this commission 
given, there was ever ringing in the ears of the Apostles 
the refrain “to the consummation of the world.” Wherever 
then is His Church, it must claim to be an authorized 
teacher. 


Cuyrist GUARANTEED SUCCESS 


Further, He promised in the clearest language that this 
body, or “Church,” would not fail in its essential duty of 
teaching; for He would be “with it” till the end of time; 
the power of Hell would never gain a crushing victory over 
it. Hence it could never once be wrong in its teaching; for 
if error were once a fact, its recurrence would always be 
possible, and authority would vanish. In other words, we 
have the personal guarantee of Christ that till the end of 
time the Church will remain a body which, when teaching 
His doctrine, will be immune from error. 

Hence the Catholic Church is more than reasonable: 
she is merely carrying out her Founder’s orders, when she 
insists that she has the right and the duty to teach with 
certainty. 


Tue “COMPREHENSIVE” CHURCH 


Day after day we hear the boast proudly made that the 
Church of England is “comprehensive”; that it is tolerant 
and broadminded; that the genius of the British race is its 
refusal to dogmatize and its willingness not to interfere 
with the personal beliefs of individuals. 

What is to be said of this position, and of this boast? 
Simply this: See the consequences ‘of being “comprehen- 
sive” and you see that it is a confession of failure. For 
when a Church tolerates the adoration of the Blessed Eu- 
charist, while many of that Church’s members assert that 
such a practice is idolatry, what does this mean? It means 
that the Church does not know what the Blessed Eucharist 
is, or if it does know what it is, cannot openly say so. 
Once settle clearly what the Blessed Eucharist is, then 
there can be no further question of its being “reserved” or 
not. But do not say “believe what you like; if you think 
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it is really Jesus Christ Himself, by all means adore it; 
if you think it is only bread, throw it out, when you have 
any over.” Comprehensiveness of this sort is indeed toler- 
ance; but it is tolerance of the possibility of idolatry, which 
is hardly a thing to boast about. 


ARE ANGLICAN BiIsHopS TEACHERS? 


Last week the Register devoted a whole column to the 
address of Rev. Professor Kiek on the Prayer-Book’s Revi- 
sion. Once again the point at issue was clouded; the really 
important matter was studiously passed over in silence. 
For when the work of twenty years on the part of the 
Bishops of the Church of England has been rendered use- 
less by the adverse vote of Parliament, the one thing to be 
decided is: Where do the Bishops stand? Do they claim 
to be the teachers of the nation’s Church? Or are they 
themselves taught by the nation? This was the obvious 
question that arose when the Parliament dictated to the 
Bishops and rejected their Prayer-Book. A short letter 
asking this question was sent to the Register; but up to the 
present neither Principal Kiek nor even the redoubtable 
secretary of the Protestant Federation volunteered an an- 
swer. The question was an awkward one. 


Back to the Epicureans 


Very Rev. RicHArD Downey, D.D. PH.D. 


Article written by the Vice-President of St. Joseph’s College, Up- 
holland, Lancashire, and reprinted from the 
“Catholic Times” 


N May 9, at Manchester University, Sir Arthur Keith, 

President of the British Association, delivered the 
Ludwig Mond Lecture, taking as his subject, “Some Impli- 
cations of the Darwinian Theory of Man’s Origin”; and, 
if we are to judge by the newspaper reports of the lecture, 
the chief implication would appear to be nothing very 
novel, but the old stock-in-trade of the materialist as ex- 
hibited by Lucretius in the first century B. c.: “the soul 
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is born with the body, it grows and decays with the body, 
therefore it perishes with the body” (“De Rerum Natura,” 
lib. 3, v. 446). , 


BANKRUPT RATIONALISM 


Modern rationalism seems to be particularly bankrupt 
in arguments drawn from the recent wonderful achieve- 
ments of physical science, since Sir Arthur Keith makes his 
onslaught on man’s immortality to the accompaniment of 
the stage thunder of the old Roman Epicurean. “Mind 
has a material basis,” says Sir Arthur; but Lucretius had 
said centuries ago, and said it in verse, “the nature of the 
mind must be bodily” (loc. cit., v. 170). 

Again, “every fact known to them [medical men],” 
said Sir Arthur, “compels the inference that mind, spirit, 
soul are the manifestations of a living brain just as flame 
is the manifest spirit‘of a burning candle. At the moment 
of extinction both flame and spirit cease to have a separate 
existence.” 


Wuat Lucretius SAID 


Lucretius, who was a better poet than philosopher, said 
all this very gracefully in the decadence of Greek philoso- 
phy (doc. cit., v. 326, Munro’s trans.). 


Even as it is not easy to pluck the perfume out of lumps of 
frankincense without quite destroying its nature as well; so it is not 
easy to withdraw from the whole body the nature of the mind as 
soul, without dissolving all alike. With first-beginnings so interlaced 
from their earliest birth are they formed and gifted with a life of 
joint partnership, and it is plain that the faculty of the body and 
of the mind cannot feel separately, each alone without the other’s 
powers, but sense is kindled throughout our flesh and blown into 
flame between the two by the joint motions on the part of both. 


It was all out of date in the first century of the 
Christian era, but Sir Arthur has succeeded in impressing 
at least one modern Churchman with his modernity. In- 
terviewed as to the effect of Sir Arthur’s lecture, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s delivered himself of this portentous utterance: 
“The teaching of the Church must keep pace with the ad- 
vance in human knowledge.” 
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Dr. ALGER’S EXTINGUISHER 


Where precisely is the advance? As far back as 1878, 
Dr. Alger, in the tenth edition of his “Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life” (and as likely as not in the 
nine previous editions also) put out that historic candle- 
flame in such a way that it left nothing behind it but a 
bad odor. He wrote: 


The flame of a burnt-out candle twinkling in the socket is not 
numerically the same with that which appeared when it was first 
lighted; nor is a river at any two periods numerically the same. 
Different particles feed an ever-renewed flame or stream, just like 
the former, but never the same. 

A totally new element appears when we contemplate mind. 
Here, although the whole molecular substance of the visible or- 
ganism is in perpetual flux, the same conscious personality per- 
sists through all, growing ever richer in an accumulating possession 
of past experiences still held in living command” (p. 628). 


In other words, there is no real analogy between the 
flame and the soul. Nothing remains the same in a candle 
flame which has been burning for a couple of hours; 
whereas a moment’s introspection shows that there is in 
the soul an abiding unity of consciousness which holds in 
each successive moment all the changes of the past. 
Though the whole physical organism (including the brain) 
be in a state of flux, the same conscious personality always 
persists. In the flame at best there is only a moral unity 
of material particles; whilst in the soul there is not only a 
real unity, but an absolute identity transcending the proper- 
ties of matter. 


THE BRAIN AND Its REACTIONS 


It is certain that the molecular structure of the brain 
of a man of thirty-five has completely altered since he was 
twenty-five. Yet the brain reacts in the same way to the 
same stimulus as it did when he was twenty-five, and a 
similar mental state results. 

But the physically renovated brain cannot possibly re- 
member the former mental state, for the simple reason that 
it had no experience of it and has no record of it. Yet the 
former mental state is remembered and the subsequent 
state recognized as similar to it. 
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THE ABIDING PRINCIPLE 


Clearly there must be something within the man re- 
maining always the same, an abiding principle which is not 
essentially bound up with brain, or matter of any kind— 
the soul, the self. 

Sir Arthur Keith seems to be laboring hard to resurrect 
the corpse of ‘““Psychology without a Soul.” The essence of 
the theory is to regard brain as the “organ of mind” in the 
same way that the eye is the organ of sight. 

Here we have an altogether unwarrantable assumption. 
The eye is necessary precisely in order that we may see; 
the brain is necessary, not precisely in order that the mind 
may think, but in order that the mind may be provided 
with the mental image, which is a necessary condition for 
its action in this life. 

Thought is not essentially bound up with brain. If I 
am in a room a window is a necessary condition for seeing 
the sky, but it would surely be illogical to argue that if I 
went out into the fields I could not see the sky because I 
had not got a window. 


THE PoINT TO BE PROVED 


In the present state of the soul’s animating the body, 
brain is necessary to furnish the data on which the mind 
works, but it hardly follows that the mind cannot work 
without brain. This is the precise point which Sir Arthur 
has to prove; it is the point which pricked the Lucretian 
bubble and later lacerated the vitals of Victorian Material- 
ism 


Sir Arthur would do well to pay heed to that prince 
of scientists, Sir Isaac Newton, who wrote, “the organs of 
sense are not for enabling the soul to perceive the species 
of things in its sensorium, but for conveying them there” 
(Brodie, “Psychological Inquiries,” 3rd Ed., p. 41). 


THE EmprricaLt Eco 


It is useless to confine one’s studies to the méchanism 
of the brain with a view to ascertaining whether the soul 
survives the death of the body. If Sir Arthur is to make 
progress he must address himself to some serious con- 
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sideration of what the German metaphysicians call the 
empirical ego—the self as revealed in its activities. 

Many of these activities are clearly immaterial. The 
fundamental property of matter is extension, and by no 
possibility can an extended body double back upon itself, 
and act upon itself. A knife cannot cut itself, a brush can- 
not brush itself; but the soul can completely double back 
upon itself. 


Str ARTHUR’S VENTURE 





I can think of myself, and I can proceed to think of 
myself thinking of myself, recognizing meanwhile the ab- 
solute identity of the “I” that thinks and the “I” that is 
thought of. This marvelous power of reflection transcends 
all the properties of matter, and is in itself a proof that 
the soul in its essence is independent of all material condi- 
tions, and consequently is of such a nature that it survives 
the corruption of the body. 

Sir Arthur is an out-and-out evolutionist holding that 
“the brain which began in the humble service of an ape 
became, in the fulness of time, the master-organ of man’s 
body.” But here Sir Arthur is frankly making the ven- 
ture of faith, for he adds, ‘“‘we do not understand how this 
miracle was wrought.” 

“Miracle” assuredly it would be, when we think of the 
gulf that separates the empirical thinking of the highest 
ape from the intellectual processes of man. Here the dif- 
ference is not one of degree, but of kind. 

Animal psychology is still in its infancy, but all the 
available data tend to establish the thesis that mind in 
animals is of a totally different order from that of the 
lowest savage. The dogmatism of Sir Arthur does not find 
its warrant in the available evidence. Like many another 
eminent savant, outside his proper sphere of study, he is 
apt to be strong in affirmation but weak in proof. 












Notuinc NEw 





Sir Arthur’s whole outlook is Epicurean. “Our aim 
should not be to eradicate the animal propensities within 
us,” he says, “but to bend them so as to serve best the in- 
terests of both individual and country.” 

Surely we have had all this before from the early Vic- 
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torian positivists, and we have had also Cotter Morison’s 
admission that, whilst at the bidding of the would-be re- 
formers multitudes had put off a belief in the Fatherhood 
of God, they had not put on a belief in the brotherhood 
of man. Wise rulers in every age have learnt the necessity 
of something more ultimate than a utilitarian basis for 
ethics. The evolution of the conscience which is impervi- 
ous to the Natural Law is not yet, nor likely to, be, while 
man remains in the image of his Maker. 


Str ARTHUR’S PERPLEXITIES 


Sir Arthur Keith followed up his University lecture by 
a talk to the Manchester Luncheon Club on “The Perplexi- 
ties of a Eugenist.” He is apparently undeterred by these 
perplexities which, we gather, are to be eliminated by the 
new education. Here again the physiologist ignores the 
psychological factor and seems to be blissfully uncon- 
scious that in trying to breed a muscular Keats you may 
possibly produce a brainy Bill Sikes. 

Sir Arthur exhorts his audience “to live dangerously,” 
and if they carry out his advice the chief danger will be to 


the other people who are trying to live rationally. Can 
anybody honestly say that there has been any lack of the 
spirit of adventure since the dawn of Christianity? 


Str ArTHUR’s MEANING 


History records no heroic deeds, no mighty achieve- 
ments on the part of the Epicureans. In fact, as we glance 
across the ages it would seem as though disbelief in a life 
beyond the grave had had a particularly chilling effect with 
regard to the undertaking of perilous exploits. It has yet 
to be proved that the prospect of the complete annihilation 
of his personality at death is, for the average man, in any 
sense an inspiring one. 

However, we are perfectly cline as to Sir Arthur Keith’s 
meaning. He does not believe in personal immortality, and 
consequently holds that man ought to make the best of 
this world, guided always by something very much akin to 
Nietzsche’s prudent and intelligent selfishness. 


Wuat Does BisHorp BARNES MEAN? 


But what precisely does Bishop Barnes mean? In a 
special interview, after telling the Press that he was loth 
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to criticize Sir Arthur, he timorously delivered this cryptic 
pronouncement: 































Goodness, beauty, and truth are, we argue, the ultimate values 
of the universe, and, therefore, permanent as a part of the highest 
category of reality. In popular language they are manifestations 
of the spirit of God. In so far as humanity, emerging from the 
ape, has made these values a part of its heritage, it has been trans- 
formed by that which is eternal. In other words, by virtue of the 
Christ spirit within him, man has put on immortality. 


What does this curious collocation of words mean? 
Does his Lordship believe in personal immortality, or does 
he not? Or is it just a case of, “The meaning doesn’t mat- 
ter, if it’s only idle chatter of a transcendental kind?” 


Latin America and Christ the King 


“NESTOR” 


Reprinted from the “Catholic Times” 





LL visitors to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’s incomparable cap- 

ital, are familiar with the wonderful peak called Corco- 
vado, which rises sheer and steep behind the great white 
city to a height of nearly 3,000 feet, and commands a view 
of unsurpassed beauty over the world-famous bay. 

It was a fatiguing enough ascent on foot to the summit in 
old days, through the dense tropical matto or forest which 
clothes its base, changing, as one mounted higher, into the 
vegetation first of subtropical, then of temperate, zones; and 
only the robuster kind of traveler could undertake it. 

Now hundreds of tourists, and of natives, too, escaping 
from the steaming city into the cool, fresh upper air, are 
transported to the top every day in an electric train. 


THE UPLIFTING OF CHRIST IN RIO 


A fruit stall and a picture-postcard shop were all that 
one found on the summit of this cloud-piercing peak when 
I last ascended it. But I hear with thankfulness and pleas- 
ure of a great act of faith and thanksgiving which has been 
initiated there by the Catholic people of Rio, with the full 
concurrence of the Brazilian government. 
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Deep foundations have been excavated in the living rock 
which forms the extreme summit of the mountain; and on 
them will rise a domed chapel, large enough to hold five hun- 
dred people, its cupola to be surmounted by a colossal statue 
of Christ the King, now being executed by a famous sculp- 
tor. 

Every night, and all night, the sacred image will be il- 
luminated by reflectors from arc lamps of immense power, 
and will be visible for a great distance out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The work is already begun; and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rio, notwithstanding his advanced years and grave in- 
firmities, had himself transported to the mountain top that 
he might lay and bless the foundation stone of the sacred 
edifice. 


THE SAviIouR IN His Own City 


An act of faith, I have called this unique sanctuary, and 
still more the spirit of piety and devotion which has 
prompted its erection in the capital of the great Brazilian 
republic. Nor is it the only manifestation of the kind. 

Ten degrees north of Rio your steamer will touch at 
the ancient city of San Salvador, for more than two cen- 
turies the metropolis of Brazil, and now called Bahia from 
the magnificent Bay of All the Saints, as it was named by 
its gallant discoverer, Thomas da Sousa, nearly four hun- 
dred years ago. 

And while your ship waits at the busy quay, taking in, 
perhaps, an odorous cargo of the strong tobacco which is 
one of Bahia’s staple products, you will have time to drive 
northwards, to where, on an elevated site, commanding a 
wide view over the noble bay, its shores aglow with the 
richest tropical vegetation, stands the great statue of the 
Saviour—Christo Redemptori, a majestic figure of pure 
white marble. 


Tue “CHRIST OF THE ANDES” 


One more fact—the most striking of all. In the very 
heart of the stupendous range of the Andes has been reared, 
with infinite labor, a colossal monument known as El Cristo 
de los Andes (the Christ of the Andes). 
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It stands 14,000 feet above the sea level, on the bound- 
ary line separating Argentina from Chili, and commemo- 
rates the final settlement, by both nations, of the difficult 
delimitation question which had so long threatened their 
mutual peace. 

The colossal statue of Christ is cast from old bronze 
cannons left by the Spaniards; and its erection is due to the 
energy and generosity of an Argentine lady and a zealous 
bishop of the same country. Since the opening of the 
Transandine Railway the mountain road that passed near 
the votive statue is almost disused; and the great figure of 
Christ stands there now eternally alone, a cross in His left 
hand, His right raised in blessing, and His gaze fixed on the 
everlasting snows. 


LATIN AMERICAN DEVOTION TO CHRIST 


Christ the Redeemer! It is the preeminent devotion 
among the far-flung Latin-American races. They all have, 
of course, their famous shrines and sanctuaries of the Ma- 
donna, and, in every country, special honor and particular 
devotion to their own particular saints and patrons in the 
Court of Heaven. 

But throughout the vast continent, wherever the lamp 
of faith and piety burn brightest, it is God Incarnate, the 
Second Person of the Trinity, who is the object of the peo- 
ple’s passionate worship. 

Nowhere in Christendom did the burning words of the 
Supreme Pastor, instituting the great festival of Christ the 
King, meet a warmer or more fervent response than from 
the Catholic peoples of the South American Republics. A 
good omen, surely, and an earnest of the Divine blessing on 
them and theirs. 





